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members of his Cabinet. A cabinet officer in Washington would hold 
a long-distance telephone receiver to his ear; the President would do 
the same at the other end of the line; Montgomery and Cortelyou, 
seated at the main instruments, would do the actual conversing for 
them; and thus they could thresh out any question almost as conve- 
niently as if they were on opposite sides of a table. Cortelyou's steno- 
graphic note-book recorded the conferences verbatim ; and posterity will 
be able to read in them the story of the upgrowth of the policy pursued 
by our government in that crisis, and see the painstaking way in which 
the President personally edited the military and diplomatic despatches 
which were to be cabled abroad, so that they should convey just the 
desired shade of meaning, and avoid committing the United States by 
a single unnecessary or inadvisable word. 

The chapter entitled Renomination and Re-election tells, probably 
for the first time in detail, the McKinley version of what took place 
behind the scenes at the Philadelphia convention of 1900, including the 
sharp and fateful struggle over the vice-presidency, and the individual 
shares of several of the more notable participants in bringing about the 
final result. In respect to sundry other features of his hero's career, Mr. 
Olcott answers questions which have long been waiting for authorita- 
tive settlement. The persistent devotion of McKinley to the protective 
tariff cause is attributed chiefly to two men: his old comrade in arms, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, advised his preparing himself for service in the 
House of Representatives by making a special study of this subject; 
and when James A. Garfield retired from Congress in 1880, leaving a 
vacancy in the Republican minority of the Ways and Means Committee, 
it was on his recommendation that Speaker Randall appointed McKinley 
to fill it. The friendship with Marcus A. Hanna which was to bear 
fruit of such historic importance began in the national convention of 
1888, where McKinley remained loyal to Sherman in spite of the efforts 
of the opposition to lure him into countenancing a movement in his 
own behalf. 

The two volumes are illustrated with nineteen reproductions from 
photographs; an appendix contains the complete text of McKinley's 
last address at Buffalo, a brief account of the trial of his assassin, and 
a paper on the monuments reared in his honor; and there is a very 
fair index. 

History of Education in Iowa. By Clarence Ray Aurner. Vol- 
umes III., IV. (Iowa City, Iowa: State Historical Society. 
1916. Pp. xii, 464 ; xi, 471.) 

The appearance of these two volumes in quick succession marks 
the completion of the second third of Dr. Aurner's notable history of 
education in Iowa. It is gratifying to find in them the dignity and 
worth which characterized the form and substance of the former vol- 
umes. They are authoritative, within their limitations, impartial in 
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tone, and rich in material suggesting further refinement and research. 
The third volume deals with secondary education, including chapters 
on academies, incorporated, unincorporated, and sectarian, on public 
high schools, and on courses of study in such schools. The entire 
fourth volume is given up to the three state-supported institutions: the 
state university, the state college of agriculture and mechanic arts, and 
the state teachers' college. The large story of other institutions of 
higher learning is left for future treatment. 

It is clear that the task of preparing a history of secondary education 
in Iowa was difficult to an unusual degree; it is equally clear that Dr. 
Aurner has not been specially successful in performing it notwithstand- 
ing his painstaking and loyal efforts. He is at his best when he can 
analyze legislation and official reports, and deficiency of this sort of 
material in the field of secondary education constituted a double handi- 
cap for him. The third volume is confused, prosaic, uncertain in its 
emphasis, too often apologetic for omissions, and quite lacking in eleva- 
tion of understanding of the subtle forces which were shaping the great 
secondary school movement, not in Iowa alone, but in the whole West. 
It gives a prairie view of a prairie state's notable progress, but it leaves 
the reader with the conviction that even this faithful study is at best a 
re-enforced concrete foundation, with every stone elaborately labelled 
and each steel rod duly inscribed, on which some later worker who has 
imagination and a finer power of summarizing and interpreting will 
build a more sightly structure. The fear of tabulations amounts almost 
to an obsession of the editor or of the author, and waste of fair paper 
and of the reader's time in making comparisons is one of the results. 
To trace the development of the curriculum of a high school he must, 
in the case of Dubuque, for example, look at as many as five separated 
statements; prolix paragraphs embodying exact figures of attendance 
at schools, like business- colleges (III. 128-135), figures of graduating 
classes in twenty high schools in 1880, and many courses of study grow 
wearisome. 

Particular mention should be made of chapters dealing with pioneer 
academies such as Denmark and Howe's, with seminaries for women 
wherein some interesting experiments were attempted, with the evolu- 
tion of the organization of public high schools, and with " The District 
High School — Analyzing the Situation" (chapter XVIII.), the last 
being one of the best in the volume. Even these chapters, however, 
illustrate a defect in the author's method, a defect which is not charge- 
able to limited space : a tendency to write Iowa's history, whether polit- 
ical or educational, as though that commonwealth had grown up apart, 
a sort of Chinese entity surrounded by a high wall over which strong 
influences and impulses rarely if ever flowed. A whole chapter (XIV.) 
is devoted to the township high school, but no mention is made of the 
fact that 150 such schools have grown up since 1866 just across the 
Mississippi in Illinois. Similarly a good deal of space is given to the 
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Iowa system of accredited high schools, but never a reference to obli- 
gations or relations to Michigan, where it originated and whence it 
spread. 

The fourth volume is based on abundant and orderly materials fur- 
nished by state legislation, official reports, proceedings of boards, and 
institutional publications. It is a distinct improvement on the preceding 
volume in proportions and in the tracing of forces at work in the evolu- 
tion of the three institutions of collegiate type. The struggles of each 
for existence in the early years, for income, buildings, and equipment, 
and for better salaries of teachers, are sympathetically described, though 
there is scant reference to the effect of inter-institutional animosities 
and competitions before the legislature. The section treating of the 
state university has an excellent chapter (XVII.) on Recognition of 
the Methods of Science in that institution. The transformation of the 
state college of agriculture and mechanic arts from an " industrial ", 
manual-labor school for earnest but unlettered children of farmers into 
a vigorous, stately, outreaching, diversified technological institution is 
admirably presented. Five good chapters are given to the state teachers 
college. 

A captious critic might differ with the author as to what should go 
into the text and what should go into the foot-notes. Across a page of 
text stalks a paragraph burdened with the information that the state 
college was visited by a company of distinguished German agriculturists 
" and due provision was made for their entertainment, the President, the 
dean of agriculture, and the chairman of the Board of Trustees being 
charged with the functions of the occasion" (p. 287). Early presidents 
and professors of the university get whole pages of text; later presi- 
dents slip into and out of this history through the narrow slits of foot- 
notes. 

Kendric Charles Babcock. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Plutarch's Lives. With an English Translation by Bernadotte Perrin. 
Volume III. Pericles, Fabius Maximus, Nicias, and Crassus. (Lon- 
don, William Heinemann, New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1916, pp. ix, 
442.) This compact little volume, from the hand of one whose work as 
a translator and commentator is familiar to all students of Plutarch, 
forms the third of a series of ten, which will eventually present a com- 
plete new translation of the Lives of the Greek biographer. In accord- 
ance with the plan of the Loeb Classical Library, of which this edition 
forms a part, the Greek text appears on the left-hand, faced by the cor- 
responding English version on the opposite, pages. Perrin has made a 
departure from the traditional order of sequence of the Parallel Lives 
and has arranged them in general in the chronological order of the lives 
of the Greeks whose biographies Plutarch composed. In accordance 



